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EWmONS OF EDINBURGH. 



Ik the following pages we haye attempted to give a concise 
bnt oomprehensiye description of those scenes and ruins in 
the enyirons of Edinbni^h which, from their great natural 
beanty or historical association and interest, have become 
celebrated. 

In the order of arrangement we have followed the natural 
course of moying in a circle, taking the city as our centre ; 
and, while moving gradually round it, describing first the 
objects of interest close at hand, afterwards those that are 
more distant. All necessary information is given in reference 
to conveyances, &o., so that it is hoped the work will form 
a complete guide to the localities of which it treats. 



ASTHUB'S SEAT. 

The grand view-point from which to take in, at a single 
sweeping glance, all the beauties of the dty of Edinburgh 
and its environs, is the summit of Arthur's Seat. 

The picturesque and venerable edifices of the Old Town, 
commencing with the Royal Palace of Holyrood, spread out 
from the western foot of this classical hill, whose bold sum- 
mit and towering crags have looked steadily and sternly 
down upon the wars and revolutions and mighty changes that 
have taken place in the vale below from the time that our 
rude ancestors first planted their huts around the embryo 
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4 ABEBLADT BAY. 

fortress on the Castle Hill. Beyond, are seen the buildings 
of the New Town, with the sea and the blue hills of the west 
in the far distance; while spread around like a map are 
towns. Tillages, hamlets, parks, and fields, all of which are 
more or less distinguished as being connected with incidents 
in the history or literature of Scotland's metropolis. 

It is to the Bommit of Arthur's Seat, therefore, that we 
would conduct the trayeller, in order that he may thence ob- 
tain a distant but comprehensiye view of those scenes and 
localities which he can afterwards, at his leisure, visit in de- 
taU. 

The hill is 822 feet above the level of the sea. The ascent 
is easy, and may be made from Holyrood Palace by crossing 
the Queen's Park, and then the tourist may either take the 
foot-path leading past St. Anthony's Well and the ruin of St. 
Anthony's Chapel, or follow the Queen's Drive, which en- 
tirely encircles the hill, to a small tarn called Dunsappie 
Loch ; from which point leave the drive and ascend the sloping 
hill-side to the top. Here, turning towards the north, the 
spectator's eye, passing from the contemplation of Edinbuigh, 
glances over the fields Intervening between the hill and the 
town of Leith, crosses the broad Frith of Forth, dotted with 
boat-B and shipping, until it rests upon the blue hills of Fife. 
Eastward the coast forms a wide curve or indentation, called 



ABEBLASY BAY, 

Of which the accompanying Engraving presents a more vivid 
picture than could be given in words. The prospect in this 
direction embraces the towns and sands of Portobello, Mus- 
selburgh, and Prestonpans, with the villages of Joppa and 
Fisherrow situated between the first two. Beyond is the 
embayed coast as far as the conical hill named North Berwick 
Law, while still farther distant may be seen the Bass Eock, 
and, in dear weather, the Island of May and St. Abb's Head. 
The little loch of Dunsappie is the spot near which the rebel 
army was encamped before and after the battle of Preston^ J , 
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DUDDINaSTON— OBAiaHILLAB OASTLE. 5 

pans, in September, 1745. On tuniing towards the soath- 
east, the pretty village of 

DTJDDINOSTOir 

Is seen, embosomed among trees on the margin of a lake of 
a mile in circumference. The little chnrch is a picturesque 
object. The Rev. John Thomson, the well-known landscape 
painter, was long the incumbent here. In winter the loch is 
a &Y0urite resort of skaters, and few scenes are more charm- 
ing or exhilarating than the frozen lake with its myriads of 
gracefully-moving figures, as seen from the Queen's Drive on 
a bright winter day. On the right of the village, among 
trees, is Dudding8t9n>fi«UM^a*Beai-of<the Marquis of Aber- 
com. Farther toyaffHi&e^roislttvGluigmAO^Gastle, where 
Mary Queen of SifDtsrfrequently resided; ir Sh^ landscai)e be- 
yond this is bounc^ by 'the liammermuir and ^entland Hills. 
Turning towards the west, the pretty suburb of Newington 
comes into view, and the eye, having completed the circuit, 
at last rests upon the towering masses of the city. 

There is a road under the foot of Salisbury Orags, which 
commands the finest prospect of Edinburgh. Sir Walter 
Scott tells us that it was his favourite resort when engaged 
with a favourite author or a new subject of study. 

CSAIGKILLAB CASTLE. 

This picturesque and interesting ruin occupies a command- 
ing position on a wooded eminence about two and a half 
miles to the south of Edinburgh. The road to it runs 
southward till it reaches the village of Little France, where 
a narrow road diverges on the left, and conducts to the 
OaHtle. 

In point of size and architecture, Craigmillar surpasses 
most of the Scottish castles. It is built on the principles of 
fortification peculiar to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In the centre stands the square, missive donjon keep, 
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ORAiaMlLLAR CASTLB. 



flanked with turrets, and connected with inferior buildings. 
The outer court is defended by a battlemented wall or ram- 
part ; and beyond this is a strong exterior wall, with round 
towers at the comers, intended for the protection of the in- 
tervening curtains. The hall resembles that of Borthwick, 
in some respects, but is somewhat inferior to it in dignity. 
In several portions of the vaulting there are traces of old 
heraldic paintings. But, on a dose insx)ection, no part of the 
ruin gives evidence of a very remote antiquity. On a stone 
window seat, in the great hall, is cut a diagram for playing 
at the game called the walls of Troy. A room of very small 
dimensions within the keep is shown as having been the 
apartment of Queen Mary when she resided there ; and in 
another room are shown some pieces of old armour said to 
have belonged to Damley. In one o£ the dungeons of the 
castle a skeleton was found, which crumbled to dust on 
being exposed to the air. Among other points of interest 
which will be pointed out to the visitor are, the arms of 
Cockbum of Ormiston, Congalton of Gongalton, Moubray of 
Bambougle, and Otterbum of Bedford, who were allies of 
the Frestons of Craigmillar. These are on the boundary 
wall. In a comer of the court, over a portal arch, are the 
arms of the fEimily — ^three unicorns head-couped, with a 
cheese-press and barrel or tun, to express the name of Pres- 
ton. This piece of sculpture bears the date 1510 above the 
shield. There are also within the walls the dilapidated re- 
mains of a chapel, and a stracture of comparatively modem 
appearance, built probably about the end of the seventeenth 
century. Near to the dungeons is a stone lintel deeply worn, 
as if by the sharpening of some instrument of iron. Tradi- 
tion saith that the headsman's axe used to be sharpened 
here. More probably the hollow in question was produced 
by the cook's carving-knife. The number of rooms and 
staircases, the battlements, and the long passages, impress the 
visitor with an idea of the great size of the original building. 
From the top of the great tower, which can be easily 
mounted, may be had a remarkably fine view of the city 
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OBAiaHILIiAB CASTLE. 7 

and enyirons of Edinburgh^ and the rich Talley lying be- 
tween Arthur's Seat and the Pentknd Hills^ in the midst of 
which the ruin stands a picturesque and prominent object. 

In 1374 the castle and lands of Cndgmillar passed from 
John de Capella into the haiidB of Sir Simon Preston^ mem- 
bers of whose £unil7 frequently held the highest offices in 
the magistracy of Edinburgh. In the possession of this 
family they remained till about the period of the Bevolu- 
tion, when they were purchased by Sir Thomas Gilmour, 
the great lawyer^ to whose descendants they still belong. 
The rampart wall, from a date^HstiU^relnaiiQAj' iuiit, seems 
to have been built in 1427; but jm t^r^rear-l^S,; after the 
battle of Pinkie, the En^sn "burned GraigmiUar Castle, 
with other fortresses in Mld-Lothian, and there is little 
doubt that much of the building, as it now appears, was 
erected when the castle wasj-epfn-ed after that event. 

As might be supposed of a' castle situated so near to the 
capital of Scotland, CraigmiUar is connected with many his- 
torical associations. In 1479 it became the scene of a mys- 
terious tragedy. The Duke of Albany was charged with 
conspiring against the life of his brother, James III., but 
escaped. His younger brother, John Earl of Mar, lay under 
a similar charge, and was imprisoned in Cndgmillar. It is 
a point of dispute whether the brothers were really guilty; 
but, guilty or not. Mar never left the fortress alive. Some 
say that, having been allowed to choose his death, he pre- 
ferred having his veins opened in a bath ; while others a^&rm 
that, being seized with a fever when in confinement, he was 
removed to the Canongate, and placed in charge of the king's 
physician, under whose hands he died. 

James Y. frequently resided at CraigmiUar Castle, and 
Queen Mary seems to have made it her chief country retreat. 
At this period it narrowly escaped being the scene of Dam- 
ley's murder. In the beginning of 1667, when Damley re- 
turned from Glasgow, the first intention seemed to be, that, 
instead of conveying him to the Kirk-of- Field, he should be 
lodged in CraigmiUar Castle, where, it was supposed, his 
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health might be more readily restored by the use of the 
bath. This plan, however, was not carried out, and the 
tragedy, as is well known, was enacted at the Eirk-of-Field. 
The most remarkable member of the family to which 
Craigmillar now belongs was Sir John Gilmour, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session. He died in 1671, leaving be- 
hind him a collection of Eeports still well known in connec- 
tion with his name. 



BOSLDT AND HAWTHOSirBEir. 

Of all the interesting and beautifiil localities in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Edinburgh, that of Boslin and Hawthorn- 
den stands pre-eminent. Eoslin is situated on the banks of 
the North Esk, eight miles from the city, and may be reached 
by means of a coach which leaves Princes Street daily during 
the summer months. There is also another coach to Loan- 
head, which is within a mile and a half of Roslin; and the 
Peebles E^way conducts passengers to within a mile of 
both places. The scenery around this highly-favoured spot 
is the most beautiful and romantic in the vicinily of Edin- 
burgh. 

Parties visiting Eoslin should hire a cab for their own 
use, as, by so doing, they avoid the necessity of hurrying 
over their visit to this charming locality, in order to travel 
by the public conveyances. The charge for a one-horse cab 
(which holds four persons) to Eoslin and Hawthomden, 
allowing two or three hours there, is fifteen shillings, exclu- 
sive of tolls and keep of horse and man. There is a small 
inn at EosHn, where hoi'ses can be stabled. 

Strangers would do well to bear in remembrance, that 
Hawthornden is open to visitors only on Wednesdays, and 
Dalkeith Palace oidy on Wednesdays and Saturdays; there- 
fore, those who are desirous of visiting Hawthornden, Eos- 
lin, and Dalkeith Palace, on the same day, can only do so 
on Wedfiesdays. If visited in this way, it is necessary to 
go to Hawthornden before going to Eoslin, as visitors are 
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not admitted the reverse way. Yisitors to Roslin freqaently 
quit their carriages at Lasswade^ and walk up the glen to 
Roslin. The distance being only three miles between these 
places, and the scenery very beautifiil, it is well worth while 
undertaking the walk. 

The little village of Lasswade is said to have derived its 
name from a sturdy lass who, in days of yore, was wont to 
carry travellers over the river on her back. There is a cot- 
tage here in which Sir Walter Soott spent some of his hap- 
piest years. 

In 1446 this Gothic Chapel was founded by William St. 
Clair, Earl of Orkney and^Liwd-^JiUsUn.. ^n 1688, daring 
the Revolution, part of ^ i^dlft^cdM^ |«fnz&b from Edin- 
burgh; but in the folliwing* oen^iuy it ^Jsifas. repaired by 
General St. Clair, and those' parte' wliich WeH becoming too 
much dilapidated have been recently restored by the present 
Earl. The building is quite Ubique, and singularly elaborate 
and curious in its carvin|;8. Unlike most other ecclesiastical 
edifices, which are usually conformable ta the styles of the 
ages in which they were erected, Roslin Chapel combines the 
solidity of the Norman with the minute decorations of the 
latest species of the Tudor age. The variety and eccentricity 
of its parts are so great, that it is impossible to designate 
its architecture by any of our usual and well-known terms. 
The nave is bold and lofty, enclosed by side aisles ; the pil- 
lars and arches of which are profusely and beautifully orna- 
mented. But the most exquisite piece of workmanship, and 
the most interesting portion of the chapel, is the famous 
** 'Prentice's Pillar," the foliage on which is very finely sculp- 
tured, and twined in a wreath around the column. The 
legend connected with the pillar runs thus : — 

The master-builder of the chapel, finding it impossible to 
execute the design of this pillar from the plans in his pos- 
session, conceived the idea of travelling all the way to 
Rome, that he might see a column of a similar description 
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10 BOSIilN CHAPEL. 

which had been executed in that city. Accordingly, he set 
out upon his travels. Daring his absence, however, his 
apprentice studied the plans, and apparently without meet- 
ing with those difficulties which had checked his master's 
progress, for he immediately proceeded with the design, 
and ultimately completed the beautiful column, which is 
now celebrated as the " 'Prentice's Pillar." Afterwards his 
master returned from Italy, and, on beholding the pillar, 
he was so stung with envy at this proof of his apprentice's 
superior ability, that he struck him a blow with his maJlet 
which killed him on the spot. 

Upon the architrave, uniting the 'Prentice's Pillar to a 
smaller one, is the following inscription from the book of 
Apocryphal Scripture called Esdras : " Forte est vinum, 
fortior est rex, fortiores svmt mvlieres; super omnia vincit 
Veritas." Beneath the chapel lie the remains of the Barons 
of Eoslin. Up to the time of James YI I., these barons used 
. to be buried in complete armour. This circumstance is 
alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in his ballad of " Rosabelle," 
wherein he also refers to the superstitious belief that, on the 
night before the death of any of these barons, the chapel 
appeared in flames : — 

" O'er Roslin, all that dreary night, 
A wondrous blaze -was seen to gleam ; 
Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 
There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried in that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold ; 
Bat the sea holds lOirely Rosabelle.** 

At the south-east end of thd building there is a small 
under chapel, which is reached by a flight of steps. In con- 
sequence of the abrupt declivity of the ground towards the 
east, this lower chapel is not under ground. It is supposed 
by some to have been the sacristy or vestry ; others are of 
opinion that it was the abode of the priestly custodier of the 
chapel. 
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In oonduding this brief account of the chapel, we may add 
that it was intended for the foundation of a collegiate church, 
with an establishment of provost, six prebendaries, and two 
choristers, and was dedicated to St. Matthew. The original 
plan of the structure, however, was never carried out, the 
chancel alone having been completed. 



BOSLQT CASTLE. 

Boslin Castle was anciently the property of the St. Clairs, 
Earls of Caithness and Orkney ; the first of whom — William 
de St. Clair — came to England at the time of the Norman 
Conquest in 1066. About the year 1100, Malcolm Canmore 
granted to him the lands of Boslin, formerly spelt Bosslyn, 
which signifies a rocky emirunce and a waterfaU^ Tiiat por- 
tion of the Esk which runs Q¥er/ a' rocikyaii^'b^l^n chan- 
nel in the immediate neighbourhood is flfdll designated " The 
Lynn." The date when the castle was first buUt is un- 
known, and the earliest motion made of it is in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. It is said to have been built by 
the same nobleman who founded the chapel. iDuring the 
latter part of the fifteenth century the castle was a place of 
considerable importance, not only on account of its strength, 
but also from the wealth of the Barons St. Clair, who re- 
sided in it in princely state. The kitchen, with its ample 
fire-places, testifies to the enlarged ideas, in regard to good 
cheer, of those who founded the building. 

Like most structures of strength or importance, Eoslin 
Castle suffered much and frequently during the wars of our 
pugnacious forefathers. We learn from the manuscript 
volumes of Father Hay, which are preserved in the Edin- 
burgh Advocates* Library, that it was accidentally set on 
fire in the year 1447, and much injured. In 1544 it was 
levelled with the ground, along with several of its contem- 
poraries by the Earl of Hertford ; which nobleman had been 
sent to Scotland with a fleet and army by Henry VIII. of 
England, in order to bring about by compulsion a marriage 
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between the son of that monarch and the youthful Prinoess 
Mary of Scotland. Again, in 1650^ during Oliver Crom- 
well's campaign in Scothmd, it was laid in ruins by a divi- 
sion of the English army under Monk ; but, like the &bled 
hydra of old, Boslin Castle raised its embattled head once 
more, and braved the storms of time and fortune valiantly 
until 1688, in the December of which year it suffered much 
at the hands of a riotous mob, who at the same time did 
great ii^ury to the adjoining chapel. 

At the present day, the more ancient parts of the castle 
are indicated by masses of ruined walls and fragments, 
which sufficiently attest what the strength of the fortress 
must have been in former days. This is also farther made 
apparent from the commanding position it occupies, and its 
solitary point of access, which is by a narrow bridge over a 
ravine of great depth. The length of the building is about 
two hundred feet, and its breadth about ninety feet. In the 
lower apartments, facing the river, the walls are nine feet 
thick. These apartments, or triple tier of vaults, are the 
only parts of the edifice now remaining entire, and are ex- 
ceedingly gloomy in appearance, owing to the small size of 
the windows — a peculiarity common to the strongholds of 
our country during the early periods of its history. 

The modem part of the castle was rebuilt in 1653, upon 
the ruins of the ancient structure. Above the door are 
carved the letters " S. W. S." (which are said to signify Sir 
William Sinclair), with the date 1622; but doubts are enter- 
tained as to the present building being entitled to daim so 
early a date. About seventy years ago, this comparatively 
modem mansion was inhabited by a Scottish laird, the lineal 
descendant and the last male of the high race who founded 
the pile. He was a captain of the Royal Company of Archers, 
and Hereditary G^rand-Master of the Scottish Masons. At 
his death the estate descended to Sir James Erskine St. 
Clair, father of the present Earl of Bosslyn, who now re- 
presents the family. 

The situation of this venerable ruin is exceedingly roman- 
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tic, being on a steep point of rock oTerfaanging the picturesque 
bed of the river, which sweeps round two of its sides. 

The following verses give a correct and graphic portraiture 
of the castle: — 

" High o*er tbe pines, that with their darkening ahadea 
Sarround yon craggy bank, the castle reara 
Ita cntmbling tnrreta; still Its towering head 
A warlike mien, a sullen grandeur wears. 
So, 'midst the snow of age, a boastftil air 
Still on the war-bom veteran's brow attends— 
Still his big brows his youthftil prime declare, 
Though trembling o'er the feeble crutch he bends." 

At the point of the ^me^^^^Ofi :^^bpipkjAiQce^igfi!^ stands, 
the bed of the river is narro^^ l^j^'-large ni^t>fl radish 
sandstone, over which it ffiUsr^'^heathd'str^ttb is^flooded 
this becomes a beautiful cascade. Immediately below the 
castle the banks are very.pv^ipitous, and covered with 
luxuriant natural wood. I^i<9aore...&lmr a, iiule below, the 
stream is confined between liigh rock^ walls of sandstone, 
which have been worn in many places into curious shapes 
and curvatures by the action of the water. It is from this 
part of the vale of the Esk that the finest view of the castle 
may be obtained; and when, turning from the dusty high 
road, one descends abruptly into this romantic valley and 
wanders by the murmuring stream amongst the tangled 
foliage of bushes and trees, through the openings in which 
he discerns the old castle of Roslin rearing its head sharply 
against the sky, it seems as though he had been suddenly 
transported from the neighbourhood of an ancient city to an 
enchanted solitude fBix removed from the ordinary haunts of 
man. 

The castle and scenery as viewed from the bed of the 
stream form a most picturesque subject for the pencil of the 
artist, and cannot fail to fill with glowing thoughts the ima- 
gination of the poet. 

After leaving the castle, on his way to the chapel, the 
tourist gains the summit of a somewhat steep ascent, on the 
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left of which is seen the ancient bnrial-plaoe of the inhabi- 
tants of Boslin village. Beyond this, on the low ground, is 
Roslin Bleachfield, and in the distance lies the scene of an 
eyent which is one of the most remarkable in Scottish his- 
tory. John de Segrave, who had been left as guardian of 
Scotland by Edward I., lay encamped in the neighbourhood 
on the 24th of February 1803. He had divided his army 
into three diyisions, for the conTenience of procuring sub- 
sistence. While engaged in foraging, one party was sud- 
denly attacked by the Scots under the Regent, John Cummin, 
and Sir Simon Fraser, who defeated them with great skugh- 
ter. A second division of the English advanced to avenge 
their comrades, and shared a similar fate ; while the remain- 
ing division, hurrying forward to join in the battle, was 
routed and driven o£f the field with immense loss, after a 
most valorous but ineffectual struggle. Thus three impor- 
tant victories were gained in one day. Upon this occasion 
the Scots had ten thousand men, the English thirty thousand. 

In writing of the varied and beautiful scenery around 
Roslin, one finds difficulty in dwelling upon any particular 
point without doing injustice to many of the fine views that 
must necessarily, in a work so limited as the present, be 
passed over. The entire vale of the Esk at this romantic 
spot is crowded with every happy combination of cliff and 
copsewood, waterfall and dell; and the longer one rambles 
among the shady groves, the more numerous become the 
beauties of nature that claim his willing admiration. Be- 
fore passing to other subjects, however, we may draw the 
reader's attention particularly to the charming view of the 
surrounding scenery from the height near the chapel. 

The visitor cannot fail to be struck with the great num- 
ber and luxuriance of the strawberry-beds at Roslin. Enor- 
mous quantities of strawberries are here cultivated for the 
Edinburgh market, and are supplied at the Roslin inns, 
with excellent cream, at a moderate price. 
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HAWTHORimEISr. 

This spot has long been celebrated not only on account of its 
magnificent scenery, but also as having been the residence of 
William Drummond, one of the most distinguished of Scot- 
land's earlier poets^ and whose descendant, Sir James Walker 
Drummond, Bart., now occupies the family seat. 

The poet was the friend of Shakespeare and Jonson ; and 
there grows, dose to the house, a venerable sycamore tree 
known by the name of the " Four Sisters," which is also 
called " Ben Jonson's tree " from the following circumstance. 
In 1618 Ben Jonson travelled from London, principally on 
foot, for the purpose of paying his rgTspwbs^toJihe genius of 
fiawthomden. When he arrived, DnAAH|p|^i liappenSd to 
be seated under this tree, and, ob«<!rv9^i^ftien^a|)p^oach- 
ing, he exclaimed, — " ' ' ^ . '^' 

"Welcome, welcomoi royal BeA;" 

to which Jonson responded,— "-**.. . . ^ 

" Thank ee, thank ee, Hawthomden." 

The ruined Caatle of Hawthomden is finely situated on the 
summit of a bold precipice of freestone rock that overhangs 
the North Esk at a point where that river takes an abrupt 
bend. On the face of this cliff, midway between the castle 
and the river, are hewn out several extraordinary caverns, 
which are said to have been constructed by the Fictish 
monarchs. Whatever degree of truth may attach to this, 
it is pretty certain that they afforded protection to Sir 
Alexander Kamsay and his bold followers during the war 
between the Scots and Edward III. A well of prodigious 
depth in the court-yard communicates with these caverns. 
Maitland, in his " History of Edinburgh," published during 
the eighteenth century, says of them : " The entrance into 
these caverns is in the side of a perpendicular rock, of great 
height above the river, to which you descend by twenty-seven 
high steps cut into the said rock : then passing along a board 
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about the length of five feet, and breadth of ten inches, you 
mount the rock on eight steps, and arrive at the mouth of 
the cave, within the entrance of which, at the right hand 
side, is a long and narrow passage, ascended by two steps, 
of the length of seventy-five feet, and breadth of six, vulgarly 
called the King*i Gallery; near the upper end of which 
(likewise cut in the rock) is a narrow dungeon, denominated 
the Kvng^t Bed-chamber; and on the right hand side ef 
these caverns is another cave, of the length of twenty-one 
feet, and breadth of six feet, descended to by two steps, 
denominated the King*8 Chtard-room. And, in descending 
the rock, before you pass the board, there is a room cut out 
of the rock, of modem workmanship, called the Cfypren 
Grove, wherein,, it is said, Drummond composed his poems. 
It is of the length of seven feet, six broad, and five-and-a-half 
in height. The three rooms above mentioned, by their 
amazing great strength in access, I take to have been at first 
a shelter-place for a band of thieves and robbers ; and the 
house being since built over them, and a draw-well sunk 
through the King's Guard-room, I imagine it to have been 
m^e by the proprietor to let down his effects by, to secure 
them from an enemy ; for, by the narrowness of the way, by 
steps, and along a board, it could not be effected." 

In the present day the caves are approached by a door on 
the south side. 

In 1598 Hawthomden was purchased by Sir John Drum- 
mond, fieither of the poet ; and, towards the end of the last 
century, it reverted to the family of Abemethy, by the mar- 
riage of Mrs. Drummond, a descendant of the poet, with the 
Bey. Dr. William Abemethy Drummond. 

The period of the castle's foundation is unknown, and the 
first mention we have of it is a charter dated 1488. It con- 
sists of a massive tower and adjoining buildings. The walls 
of the former are of great thickness, but in rains ; and over 
part of them grows a sycamore tree of considerable size, 
which is supposed to be a seedling of the venerable tree 
before referred to. The modem mansion was lar^^ely x^ 
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paired, if not built, by the poet. Oyer the doorway is a 
marble slab bearing the following inscription : — 

" MYnrO KUKBRB GULIXLKU8 

DRmCKOHDUS JOHANKIS 

BQUITIS AUBATI FILIVS 

VT H0NB8T0 OTIO QUI- 

B80BBXT 8IBI BT SU0CB8- 

SOBIBirS DTBTAVRAUIT 

ANHO 1688." 

The views from the house and grounds are the most snperb 
that can be imagined. Stupendous rocks and precipices, 
partly bald and partly covered with v^^tation, frown oyer 
the stream that flows beneath, curling in foam among the 
large masses of rock that imp«de its course, .and. murmuring 
pleasantly as it meanders ^unseen throujghl'iiit^ dense foliage 
that clothes its banks. Bushes and creepers hang pendent in 
many places from the cliffs ; and wherever the eye turns it 
is channed with natural beauties of the most picturesque and 
varied character. 

One of the most commanding views of the scenery around 
Hawthomden is from a point of rock oyerhanging the river, 
not far from the house, which is known by the name of 
John Knox*8 PulpU, The noble sweep of the river and vale, 
as seen from this point, is exceedingly grand and impressive. 



HESCSI8T0K CASTLE. 

A short distance beyond firuntsfield Links, on the right of 
the road leading to Momingside, stands Merchiston Castle, 
the birth-place of John Napier, the inventor of Logarithms, 
who, in the opinion of Hume, was more deserving of the 
title of a great man than any other whom his country ever 
produced. 

Napier was bom at Merchiston in 1560, on the eve of 
memorable changes and in turbulent times. The old fort- 
alice of Merchiston, being at a short distance from the 
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capital, lay in the very midst of the field of strife. " Ronnd 
its walls," writes Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his " Memorials of 
Edinburgh in the Olden Time," " the Douglas wars raged 
for years; and the most striking incidents of the philo- 
sopher's early life intermingle with the carnage of that mer- 
ciless feud." On the 2d of April 1572, Napier was betrothed 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Stirling of Keir; and 
on the 5th of the following month the castle was assaulted 
and partly destroyed by the Queen* t men. " The keep of 
Merchiston formed, indeed, the key of the south approach 
to the capital ; so that whoever triumphed, it became the 
butt of their opponents' enmity. It lay near enough to be 
bombarded from the Castle walls by Sir William Kirkaldy, 
though a cousin of its owner, because some of the King's 
men held it for a time, and intercepted the provisions coming 
to the town. Again and again were the gray towers of Mer- 
chiston beleaguered by the furious Queen^s men, and bat- 
tered with their cannon till they ' maid greit slappis in the 
wall ; ' but a truce was at length effected betwixt the con- 
tending factions, and the donjon-keep became once more the 
abode of the student, and its battlements the observatory 
and watch-tower of the astrologer." 

The great inventor of logarithms had a considerable dash 
of grave humour in him, which he indulged occasionally in a 
manner that acquired for him the credit of being possessed 
of supernatural powers. The following anecdote of him is 
related : — He happened to be possessed of a superb jet-black 
cock, of which he made a pet, and which was regarded with 
a considerable degree of awe by his domestics. Upon one 
occasion Napier missed some property, which he suspected 
had been stolen by one of his servants. In order to discover 
the thief, he sent them one by one into a dark room, com- 
manding them to stroke the back of the black cock, which 
was confined there, and telling them that the cock would 
certainly crow when the hand of the guilty person touched 
it. Of course the cock maintained unbroken silence during 
this mysterious ordeal; but when the servants came out of y 
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the room, the hands of all were blackened by the soot with 
which the cock had been anointed, except the hand of the 
culprit, who had thus been cleverly made to criminate him- 
self! 

The philosopher, however, seems not only to have imbued 
others with a belief in his supernatural powers, but also to 
have entertained a strong faith in them himself, especially in 
his power of discovering hidden treasure. 

Just beyond Merchiston Castle lies the pretty suburb of 
Momingside, a favourite resort of invalids. Here also is 
the Lunatic Asylum. Beyond, towards the south, are the 
Braid Hills; one of which — Blackford Hill^is referred to 
in"Marmioa:" — . ^^^ ^^^^ 

" StiU on tbe spoQfJN IffkVrW^^^ed i V • 
For &irer 8cebefMiej(BM)^n)e}(edvyf f .- . . 

In this neighbourhood- James IV. arrayed his army pre- 
vious to his departure on the expe4ition which terminated 
in the fatal battle of Flbdden. The Bore-stojiCy in which 
the royal standard was fixed, is still to be seen, built into 
the wall at Boroughmoor-head. 



EABBIE*S HOWE AlTD ITEWHALL. 

The vale of Glencorse is a barren uninhabited glen in the 
midst of the Pentland Hills, between eight and ten miles 
from Edinburgh. It is popularly known by the name of 
" Habbie's Howe," and is generally visited by pleasure par- 
ties as the scene of Allan Ramsay's pastoral drama, " The 
Gentle Shepherd ;" but the appearance of the scenery renders 
this extremely doubtful. At the head of the valley the 
Logan Water falls over a lofly precipice, and adds much to 
the beauty of a scene which is well deserving of a visit. 
The road leading to this sequestered glen is very beautifuL 
Immediately after leaving Edinburgh, it -passes to the west 
of the Braid Hills. The true scene of the " Gentle Shep- 
herd*' is the vicinity of NewhaU, which agrees minutely 
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with the deacriptioiiB in the drama. It lies on the banks of 
the North Esk, at a distance of abont twelve miles from 
Edinborgh, and the scenery aronnd is Bemarkably beantifdl. 
About three miles from Newhall is Peimycuik Houte, the 
seat of Sir George Olerk, Bart It contains an extensiye 
collection of paintings, and among other curiosities the buff 
coat worn bj Dundee at the battle of Killiecrankie. The 
scenery here is also yery fine. 

We would recommend those who wish to spend a day at 
Glencorse to hire a brougham, the charge for which is 15s., 
allowing two or three hours there. This sum does not in- 
clude the tolls or the keep of man and horse. 

A pleasant excursion may be made to 

dLAIQUpTH QUABBT, 

Which is little more than a mile from the city; also to Cor- 
storphine Hill, about three miles distant, which may be 
prolonged to Queensferry if desired, a distance of about eight 
miles. A coach leaves Princes Street daily for Queensferry, 
but those who wish only to go as &r as Corstorphine may 
either .walk or hire a cab. 

In passing along the Queensferry road, the visitor crosses 
the Dean Bridge, which spans the Water of Leith in four 
superb arches. In this neighbourhood are seyeral hospitals, 
one of which, Donaldson's Hospital, is perhaps the most im- 
posing building of the kind in or near the city. It was 
founded by a printer named James Donaldson, for the pur- 
pose of maint<aining poor boys and girls. It is capable of 
containing 300 children, but scarcely half that number have 
yet been admitted. The other hospitals in the vicinity are, 
John Watson's Hospital, for the maintenance and education 
of destitute children, the Orphan Hospital, and Stewart's 
HospitaL The quarry of Craigleith is situated on the right 
of the Queensferry road. It was from this quarry that most 
of the stone used in building the New Town of Edinburgh 
was procured; and truly, when one stands on ito brink and 
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gazes down into the wide abyss that years of patient toil 
have ezcayated in the bowels of the earth, it does not seem 
a wild i4ea to suppose that it would require the material 
of the entire New Town to fill it up. 
A short distance beyond, on the left, are 



GRAIGCBOOK AVB 00S8T0BFHIHE HILL. 

Craigcrook, formerly the residence of Lord JeSrey, stands 
on the side of this beautiful eminence, which rises only to a 
slight elevation as compared with other hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, but commands a most exquisite and 
eztensiye view of the city and the surrounding country. The 
hill is richly covered with wood, from amongst the foliage of 
which ihe eye gases orer the cuTtiyated fields of the neigh- 
bourhood to the broad waters of tt^. Firth .of Forth on the 
north, and, tracing its shores wekiffUrdhio Que^^^ferry-and' 
the rich plains of Stirling, rests; ju^oQ the ..blu^^ hills; itj^* 
the interior. Towards the eaM is seen the wide moiith of. 
the Firth, sweeping out to the borizbn, where it is lost in 
the waters of the German Oceanl A little- farther round, 
and the eye is arrested by the goi^us mc^polis of Scot- 
land, with its spires and towers and monuments, high over 
which rise the massive battlements of the Castle. On the 
south lie the fertile fields of the Lothians, backed in the 
distance by the Pentland HiUs. 

Nothing can surpass the beauty of the views from the 
summit of Gorstorphine, especially the 



VIEW OF TEE FIKTU OF FOBTH. 

On a dear day the eye of the spectator ranges over an 
immense space, in the midst of which are the bright waters 
of the Forth, whose bosom is usually dotted here and there 
with ships and boats. Near the northern shore is the small 
island of Inchoolm; and farther towards the^-east lies the 
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island of Inchkeith, on Tvhicli there is a conspicuous light- 
house, which has a revolving light. This island, though 
quite destitute of trees, is a pleasant spot to visit during 
the fine days of summer. As there are no inhabitants on it, 
save the lighthouse-keeper and his fitmily, there is no regular 
conveyance to the island, but it may be reached by means of 
a Newhaven fishing-boat at little cost. The view towards the 
west and north comprises the shores of Fife, the Lomond, Ochil, 
and Highland hills, including Damyat, Benlomond, and Ben- 
ledi. The latter hills cannot be seen except on very clear days. 
About four and a half miles from the city, the road crosses 
the Almond by Cramoud Bridge, and proceeds to 

QUEEfiTSFESKT. 

On the way are passed several elegant mansions ; and the 
scenery on the Almond, about the old bridge of Craigiehall, 
is exceedingly romantic. Queensferry was erected into a royal 
burgh by Malcolm Canmore, and derived its name from his 
queen, Margaret. The ruins of a Carmelite monastery may 
be seen here. It was founded in 1330. Also the ruins of 
Dundaa Castle, a very ancient building, which has belonged 
to the Dundas family for more than 700 years. About three 
miles west from Queensferry is Hopetoun House, a seat of 
the Earl of Hopetoun. The walks in the surrounding grounds 
are exceedingly delightful ; and the view of the Forth from 
the elevated terrace walk amply repays the trouble of a visit. 
Just opposite Queensferry there is a small islet called Inch 
GFarvie, which was formerly a state prison. A fort was built 
on it during the last war. 

QRANTOir PIES. 

This is a splendid low-water pier which was built, at 
great cost, by the Duke of Buccleuch, and is, in every respect, 
most commodious and complete. It has this great advantage 
over the pier and harbour of Leith, that the largest steamers 
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may range alongside at the lowest state of the tide. At 
Oranton, the London, Aberdeen, Stirling, and all the prin- 
cipal steamers of the east coast, land and take on board 
passengers, and the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway 
is most conveniently situated for conveying them to the city. 
The station of the Company stands on the pier; and in con- 
nection with it there is a movable sHp which enables them 
to run loaded trucks and vans on board their ferry boats, 
by which means they obviate the necessity of breaking-bulk 
in crossing over the Firth of Forth. 

Besides the advantage of deep water at all states of the 
tide, this pier is guarded by a massive break- water of more 
than a mile in length, within which there is ample shelter 
for a large number of vessels. At one end of this break- 
water is an extensive ship-building and dock yard. There 
are not yet many buildings at Grranton, but there is an excel- 
lent hotel, and the place is gradually becoming of importance. 

The pier was commenced in 1835,. and waai completed in 
1846, but it was partially opened. in 1838. \,Ito length is 
about seventeen hundred feet, and .4h^ breadth varies from 
eighty to one hundred and sixty feet. It was built at the 
sole expense of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

On the opposite coast are thoi WWns of Burntisland and 
Aberdour, both of which are favourite resorts for sea-bathing 
during the months of summer. Much of the scenery here is 
pleasing and picturesque ; and ample accommodation is pro- 
vided for summer visitors. Excellent steamers ply regularly 
on the ferry. Granton is two miles from the city. Proceed- 
ing eastward from Granton for half a mile we arrive at 



Trains run every half hour between the city and this pretty 
little suburb, which overlooks the Forth. The Chain Pier, 
just opposite, was constructed by Sir Samuel Brown in 1821, 
at a cost of £4000. It now belongs to the Colonial Insurance 
Company, and is used chiefly for the accommodation of 
bathers during summer. C^oooIp 
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A little farther eastward is the fishing viUage of 

ajswhAYEK. 

It has a BubstaDtial stone pier^ which is usually surrounded 
by numbers of fishing boats, and crowded with groups of 
picturesque fishermen and their materiel. With the excep- 
tion of the shopkeepers and a few others, all the men of this 
Tillage are fishermen ; and the women are occupied either in 
selling their fish in the Edinburgh market, or in baiting the 
lines of their hardy husbands and brothers. They keep 
themselves a distinct community, seldom intermarrying with 
any other class. The dress of the women is very remarkable, 
and extremely picturesque ; and the wearers are generally of 
a most hardy and robust constitution, induced probably by 
their mode of life. Their lungs also are of the strongest, as 
is eyinoed by their cries in the streets of Edinburgh, which, 
however, are not only stentorian, but exceedingly musical. 
Good prints of the Newhaven fishwives may be had in all 
the printsellers shops, and no traveller should quit Scotland 
without a representation of this peculiar and interesting 
class of women. 

The Stone Pier of Newhaven, and the Chain Pier of 
Trinity, were formerly used by the steam companies of the 
east coast, but the superior pier of Granton has now en- 
tirely superseded them. 

The streets and lanes of Newhaven, like those of most 
fishing villages, are very dirty; but the inhabitants are 
remarkably cleanly in their persons. Immense quantities of 
spirits are consumed by them, but the nature pf their em- 
ployment and constant exposure seems to counteract in a 
great degree the bad tendency of this evil habit 

Proceeding along the coast for a mile or so, still in an 
easterly direction, we i>ass Leith Fort, the head quarters of 
the Royal ArtiUery in Scotland. Immediately beyond this 
is the town of Leith, with its extensive harbour and dock- 
yards. 
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LEITE. 

Leith was the first, and, for several centuries, the only port 
in Scotland. The earliest mention of it occurs in the original 
charter of Holyrood Abbey, where it is mentioned among 
the gifts bestowed by Saint Dayid on his royal foundation, 
under the name of " Inverleth." Until the year 1329, how- 
ever, little is known of its history. In that year the citizens 
of Edinburgh obtained a grant of the Harbour and Mills of 
Leith from King Robert I., for the payment of fifty-two 
merks yearly. Leith is intimately connected with the history 
of the metropolis, from which it lies di9tant about a mile 
and a half. It suffered much during the wars with the 
English, and had oftentimes unwillingly to bear the brunt of 
those quarrels which more properly belonged to its powerful 
neighbour. In 1833 the Burgh Reform Bill freed it firom 
its vassalage to Edinburgh. 

The population of Leith is nearly 33,000. Among the few 
remaining antiquities it contains may be mentioned the 
Parish Church of South Leith, a Gothic building which was 
erected previous to the year 1496 ; and the old Church of 
North Leith, founded in 1493. For the most pftrt the town 
is irregularly built, and the streets are narrow and filthy. 
Besides this, the atmosphere around the town is not unfre- 
quently darkened by the thick smoke which issues from the 
glass works that line the shore, and by the other manu- 
factories of the neighbourhood ; but there are several streets 
of a more recent date which are spacious and elegant, espe- 
cially those that surround the Links lying to the eastwaid of 
the town. 

The principal objects of interest in Leith are the extensive 
docks with their crowds of shipping, and the pier, which runs 
out into the Firth for upwards of a mile and forms a most 
agreeable promenade. At the extremity of the pier, a little 
to the eastwai-d of it/ is a round Martello Tower, and to V 
westward lies another pier and a massive break- water, t 
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whole forming a large and oommodiotiB lutrbonr, whose only 
drawback is that it becomes nearly dry at low water. The 
principal buildings are, the Custom-House, the Exchange 
Buildings, Trinity House, the High School, and the Town 
HaU. 
About three miles beyond Leith lies the pretty little town of 

FOBTOBELLO. 

It is the principal marine suburb in the neighbonzhood of 
the metropolis, and is a &Tourite resort of bathers during the 
summer season, in consequence of its extensire and lerel sands. 
Those who may have followed the route to Leith above given, 
and wish to visit Portobello, will do well to take the omnibus, 
which runs every five minutes from Leith to town, whence 
trains rfm from the North British BaUway station to Porto- 
bello almost every hour. Coaches also leave frequently for 
the same place from near the Begister Office. The distance 
from Edinburgh to Portobello is three miles. Farther along 
the coast to the eastward we pass the hamlet of Joppa and 
arrive at the town of 

MUSSELBUBGH. 

The population of this ancient buigh is above 7000. It 
lies six miles from Edinburgh, and may be reached either by 
coach or railway. It is connected with Fisherrow by three 
bridges, the oldest of which is supposed to have been built 
by the Bomans. At the end of the new bridge is a monument 
to the poet Moir, who was a native of this town. Mussel- 
buigh unites with Leith, Newhaven, and Portobello, in re- 
turning a member to Parliament. 1?he Links, an extensive 
plain between the town and the sea, are now used as a race- 
course. On these links, in 1688, the Marquis of Hamilton, 
representing Charles I., met the covenanting party; and 
here, in 1650, Cromwell quartered *his in&ntry, while the 
cavalry were lodged in the town. The Biver Esk runs past UqIq 
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the town, and on the east side of the river, about a mile to 
the southward, is Pinkiebnm House, near which, in 1547, 
the hatUe of Pinkie was fonght, when the Scottish army 
was defeated by the Bnglish. Farther southward lies Car- 
berry Hill, where Queen Mary surrendered to the insurgent 
nobles in 1567. 



KELYILLE CASTLE. 

This seat of Tiscount Melrille is one mile from Lasswade 
and six from Edinburgh. It was built by Harry Dundas, 
first Viscount Melville; and the park contains some fine 
wood. 

DALKEITH FALACSE. 

Two miles from Lasswade and six from Edinburgh, lies 
the town of Dalkeith, and a mile to the eastward of this is 
Dalkeith Palace, the property of the Duke of Buccleueh. It 
is situated on an overhanging bank of the North Esk, and 
is a large, but by no means an elegant building. Through 
the extensive surrounding park flow the rivers North and 
South Esk, which unite their waters a short distance below 
the house. Dalkeith House has thrice been the temporary resi- 
dence of royalty. In 1633 it was occupied by Charles I. ; 
in 1822 by George IV. ; and in 1842 by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. It is said that the treasure amassed by the Begent 
Morton lies hidden among the vaults of the ancient building. 

Tourists can be conveyed by coach or North British Eail- 
way several times a day to Dalkeith and back. In its imme- 
diate vicinity and neighbourhood are the following : — 

NewhoMe Albey, a seat of the Marquis of Lothian. It 
stands on the banks of the South Esk, a mile south-west of 
Dalkeith. 

Dalhousie Castle, the scenery around which is extremely 
beautiful, is two and a half miles from Newbattle. 

Borthvnck Castle, the residence of the celebrated Earl of 
Bothwell, stands on a small stream named the Gore. The 
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building was besieged by Cromwell, whose cannon bare left 
indelible marks of their power on the freestone fiAcing at the 
eastern side. To this castle Bothwell retired with the unfor- 
tunate Queen Mary shortly after their marriage. 

Qrichton Cattle, a little more than a mile to the eastward 
of Borthwick Castle, stands on the banks of the Tyne. The 
foot-path leading to it from the latter passes through delight- 
ful and furze-clad meadow-land. Crichton was the estate of 
Sir William Crichton, chancellor of Scotland, whose influence 
during the minority of James II. contributed so much to 
destroy the power of the Douglas &mily. The estate was 
afterwards forfeited by the Crichtons, and passed into the 
hands of Sir John Bamsay ; thereafter, when forfeited by 
him, into those of Patrick Hepburn, afterwards Earl of 
Bothwell. It changed hands several times after this, and 
is now the property of William Bum Callender, Esq. Crich- 
ton Castle is beautifully described by Sir Walter Scott in his 
poem of " Marmion." 



In conclusion, we may add that Princes Street, near the 
Register Office, is the great centre from which coaches and 
omnibusses start for the yarious scenes we have described. 
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